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Memorabilia. 





[§ the first April Revue des Deux Mondes, 
M. Gérard d’Houville has a note on the 
production of ‘Much Ado about Nothing’ 
(‘Beaucoup de bruit pour rien’) at the 
Theatre of la Madeleine. M. Sarment is 
author of the adaptation; M. Barsacq of 
the scenery, and M. Reynaldo Hahn of the 
music—and all of it is found delectable. The 
Beatrice, Mlle Lucienne Bogaert receives 
much praise. Her natural grace and gifts 
of wit and subtlety are seen not inconsider- 
ably enhanced by her clothes — her wide 
skirts, now of ‘‘ taffetas gris,’’ now of “‘ tulle 
blanc qu’endeuille un spencer noir étriqué 
sous la ruche transparente.’’ Nothing could 
render better than do these toilettes ‘‘ les 
graces du caprice, la pureté de la fantaisie 
et l’entétement du refus.’’ But when she is 
vanquished by love she changes her style and 
appears in violet velvet touched with gold. 
M. d’ Houville is not severe, as some have 
been, on the double eavesdropping, but he 
says what we most of us say—unjustly prob- 
ably because of our slight value for dramatic 
convention—about the stupidity of Claudio. 
It is interesting, though, to note that Hero 
in the scene of the interrupted wedding 
made a great impression on the audience. 
She is made, in her white bridal robes, to 
stand out against a ‘‘ pénombre cramoisie ”’ 
full of gleams and colours. 


ART 2 of Vol. xv. of the Journal of the 

Gypsy Lore Society, which we received 
the other day, contains Nos. 6 and 7 of Dr. 
Alexander Petrovic’s ‘ Contributions to the 
Study of the Serbian Gypsies,’ of which the 
former consists of two Romani tales, the one 
on the ‘‘ Gypsy Church”’ theme, and the 
other a variant of ‘‘ the Prince and the 
Beggar-maid,”’ in which the maid, after be- 
coming the Prince’s wife, is unable to resist 
the attractions of begging, and is sent back 





by her husband whence she came.. Mr. H, 
Gordon Ward, in his ‘ Romani Words ir 
Swedish Slangs,’ seems to agree that the 
influence of Romani on the slang of Stock- 
holm comes’ through Swedish criminal 
speech; Professor Irving Brown, in ‘ The 
Macvaya in California,’ sketches some 
attractive Gypsy characters—the cream of 
the Macvaya, the most highly Americanized 
and at the same time the most truly Gypsy 
of the nomads, is now to be found in Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. Violet Alford describes the 
Gypsy dancers of the Pyrenees. Under 
‘Notes and Queries’ is recalled the visit 
of a German Professor, Johann Valentin 
Adrian, to the Norwood Gypsies in the year 
1827—published in his ‘ Skizzen aus Eng- 
land’ in 1829. 


A LITTLE controversy is at present going 

on in the zoological world on the sub- 
ject of birds eating—or attackinz—butter- 
flies. Do they? or do they not? Professor 
Macbride, and Mr. L. Richmond Wheeler, 
who supported him recently in Science 
Progress, say they do not; but Professor G. 
D. Hale Carpenter, in this month’s Science 
Progress says emphatically that they do. 
The denial is bound up with the question 
of mimicry and a reluctance to admit it as 
part of the method or scheme of action—so 
to put it—of Natural Selection. However, 
although that side makes much of the fact 
that very many observers have seen very 
many birds not eating butterflies, there seems 
a large bulk of positive evidence against 
them, and the negative evidence itself seems 
to rest largely on simple omission to record 
what was so common and so well known 
that it was considered not worth recording. 
Part of the evidence for the attacks of birds 
lies in the beak-marks often found on butter- 
flies. The birds are apt to be pretty swift 
and neat, for we hear of the butterfly’s wings 
being nipped together as in flying they met 
at the end of the upward stroke. Professor 
Carpenter remarks on the beauty of the 
**long, flexible, snow-white tails, which, 
often four in number, float conspicuously be- 
hind the flying [Lycaenid] and invite 
attack.’’ They break off very readily—it is 
difficult to secure a perfect specimen; more- 
over, ‘‘ the base of the wing from which the 
tail springs is often removed by a V-shaped 
incision nicely corresponding to the beak of 
the bird.”” This seems a prettily-devised 
means of defence, or of escape, for the but- 
terfly which must prove a trifle disconcert- 
ing to the bird. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 
THE DUTCH AT CHATHAM IN 1667. 


Drarr NEWSLETTERS Of HENRY MuppIMAN. 
From Apri -2,, 1667, to 18 Junez, 1667. 


(HE draft newsletters of Henry Muddiman 
are contained in 14 folio volumes in the 
library of the Marquess of Bath at Longleat 
and extend from 29 April 1667 to 1689, when 
Muddiman ceased writing. My transcripts 
were made with Lord Bath’s kind permis- 
sion some years ago. 

The following extracts consist of quota- 
tions from and a summary of the opening 
pages of the first volume, and their chief in- 
terest lies in their description of the Dutch 
attack upon the ships at Chatham in 1667. 
They also add many details to the accounts 
of Pepys and many others, and should be 
supplemented by original documents at the 
Record Office (pointed out at the end). 

Evidently, a large number of English 
traitors accompanied Van Ghent and his 
4,000 soldiers on the expedition to Chatham, 
and the leader of these men was Col. 
Thomas Dolman, whose biography has not 
yet been satisfactorily traced. 


Monday, April 29, 1667. ‘‘ His Majesty’s 
Ambassadors attending to his last orders 
given them at taking their leave, departed 
hence with the greatest — Mr. 
Coventry on the 28th, my Lord Hollis on the 
29th, with the tide about 4 in the morning. 
The first place they will make to on the 
Dutch coast will be Flushing, where they 
intend to cast anchor till the States yachts 
receive them, in order to their proceeding to 
Bredah.”’ 

All is well and recruits have been received 
at Guernsey, the knot of privateers about 
Hull has been dispersed or sunk, and the 
Dutch fleet has done no damage on the 
coasts. 

The Barbadoes fleet arrived safely. 

The Swedish Ambassadors go hence to- 
morrow but the winds being contrary will 
not be able to zo farther than the Hope. 

‘* A fire happened on the 29th at night in 
Southwark, which was stopped by blowing 


up two houses.’’ 
‘“‘ Thursday. Writ, May 2.” Sir John 





Hebden took his leave at Court on his de- 
parture, as Envoy Extraordinary, to Mos- 
cow. 








‘‘ Besides the presents his Majesty 
bestowed on the Swedish Ambassadors, his 
Majesty sends to Madame Hemming, the 
Ambassadrice two English nagges, with very 
rich bridles and saddles, the stirrups and all 
the other work that is usually made of irop 
being gold.’’ 

The Dutch men of war have left Newcastle 
without doing any damage. The Swedish 
Ambassadors left, on the 1st instant, about 
5 in the afternoon. The King has ordered 
presents for them in Flanders, valued at 
£2,000. The Lord Treasurer! has been s 
afflicted by the stone that most despaired of 
his life, but took good rest last night and is 
more at ease. Admiral Kempthorne has not 
yet arrived. 

Friday, May 3, 1667. The presents the 
King gave to the Swedes were “ to Monsieur 
Flemming, a diamond ring valued at £600, 
to his lady a pair of pendants valued at 
£900, to Monsieur Coyet a jewell of dia- 
monds valued [at] £1,000, to Monsieur 
Flemming’s son, Monsieur Coyet’s 2 sons 
and the Secretary of the Ambassy, each of 
them a gold chaine.”’ 

Letters from Genoa of the 26th say the 
Pope is not dead, but that French cardinals 
were hastening in galleys to Rome. A small 
English vessel of 45 tons were carried away 
from Alassio by a French picaroon flying 
English colours. Dutch letters of May 6 
say their fleet is now ready. The Spanish 
Ambassador has been trying to induce the 
States to prevent the threatened war between 
Spain and France. 

Sat., May 4. Details of great French 
armies in preparation against Spain for the 
capture of Belgium. 

‘“An Express arrived here on the 3rd 
instant about 6 in the morning from Scot- 
land, advising that [on] April 29, about 5 
in the evening, 18 Dutch men of war came 
into the Firth; who that night [increased] 
to 35 and began their batteries against 
Burnt Island. The next morning they re- 
newed them, when General Danyell was 
there with his regiment and the forces get- 
ting in arms in all places. Another express 
come last night speaks of no farther harm 
done there than to a few chimneys and that 
they are now retired nearer the mouth of 
the Firth, the country being in a posture 
to give them a warm entertainment should 
they attempt to land.” 


Writ. Monday, May 6. The Dutch letters 








1 Thomas Wriothesley, Ear] of Southampton. 
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dated May 10? say that only three persons 
are to treat at Breda on behalf of the States: 
Beverning, Huybert and Jongstall—the other 
four are to sign when the treaty is con- 
cluded. Nevertheless, their ships are still 
fitting out as if there was yet to be a longer 
war. The Pope is still alive and is getting 
better, according to Leghorn Letters dated 
April 25. 

May 7. The Danish fleet is not ready. 
“The Duke of Cambridge ”’ (son of James 
Duke of York) ‘‘ has for some few days been 
indisposed, but is now so well recovered that 
there is not the least apprehension of 
danger.”’ 

The Swedish Ambassadors set sail from the 
Hope towards Breda on the 5th about 3 in 
the afternoon. No further harm has been 
done by the Dutch in Scotland. 10,000 men 
are ready. A ship has been sunk in the 
mouth of the harbour and a battery of 6 
guns planted on it. They would have given 
the Dutch ‘‘a very warm entertainment 
had they had the hardiness to attempt ”’ 
to land. 

There has been a horrible earthquake at 
Ragusa; the Dutch resident for Constantin- 
ople with his wife and children and the 
Dutch Consul for Smyrna, with 35 of their 
retinue, as well as the Duke and 25 nobles 
have all perished. Not more than 600 in- 
habitants escaped. 

Wednesday, May 8, 1667. The rumour 
that peace with England has already been 
proclaimed in France is nothing but the 
“aery notion of some pretending politi- 
cians,’ but even De Witt ‘himself begins ‘‘ to 
speak Spanish,’’ so dangerous to themselves 
do the Dutch consider the French designs 
against Flanders. 

Friday, May 10. On the 7th a_ small 
French vessel arrived at Dartmouth from 
Morlaix with 55 English taken prisoners by 
the French and Dutch. They have been 
very well treated and the Duke of Beaufort 
sent them from Brest to Morlaix and sup- 
plied them with money. ‘‘ Nor is this un- 
answered in England, the French prisoners 
being ordered to be discharged and as great 
care taken for their transportation. Which 
reciprocal kindness will, without doubt, end 








2 Ten days must be deducted from the dates 
of Continental letters, as England still adhered 
to the Julian style. 

3 James II had eight children by his first 
wife, Anne, daughter of Lord Clarendon. The 
Duke of Cambridge was born on 12 July 1663 
and the Duke of Kendall, mentioned later on, 
on 4 July, 1666. 








in a good and honourable peace.’’ 

Saturday, May 11. Of 17 deaths at Nor- 
wich, six were from Plague. The French 
fleet will be of ‘‘ 60 sail.’ Of the three 
Dutch plenipotentiaries at Breda, although 
‘* Beverning may be biassed by de Witt, 
Huybert is as much of a contrary opinion, 
as one who vies with him for the esteem of 
the people, and both he and Jongstall friends 
to a peace with England and lovers of the 
Prince of Orange.”’ 

“Hague May 17.’’ The Brandenburgh 
ministers have moved the States to be pre- 
sent at the Treaty of Breda but ‘‘ were put 
off with a compliment of thanks for their 
good affection.’’ Our ambassadors arrived 
at Flushing upon the 12th. As they did 
not salute the Dutch fleet, the latter did not 
salute them, ‘‘ though the town of Flush- 
ing gave several shots.’”” Van Ghent, ‘‘ who 
braved it in Scotland,’’ has returned home 
with his fleet. The Commanders of their 
fleet are to be ‘“‘ De Ruyter as Chief and 
Bankert as Lieut. Admiral, but not to suc- 
ceed in case De Ruyter dies.” 

Monday, May 13. The Post of this day 
brought news of the arrival of Admiral 
Kempthorne “ with about 70 sail, of which 
seven men of war, the rest merchant men.”’ 
Ships have also arrived at Bristol, and Jersey 
and Guernsey are in ‘‘ so good a posture ”’ 
that they are ‘‘ ready to give a good account 
of those places, in case the French should 
give them an attaque.’’ 

The physicians despair of the recovery of 
the Lord Treasurer. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge is still unwell, and his brother, the 
Duke of Kendall, is ill. 

‘“* Tuesday, May 14, 1667. This term 2 
severall bills of indictment were presented 
to the Grand Jury—the one against the 
Lord St. John of Basing for striking Sir 
Anthony Henley in Westminster Hall while 
the Courts were sitting, the other against 
Sir Anthony Henley for striking the Lord 
St. John, and both found.’’ 

‘Breda May 1%. On the %4 the Eng- 
lish Plenipotentiaries arrived about 9 at 
night at Terheyde, about 3 miles distant 
from this place, where the Lord Hollis still 
continues, tes his Excellency the Lord [sic] 
Coventry came hither next day incognito, 
where he remains still private, some house- 
hold furniture being expected from Antwerpe 
before they make their public entrance. 
From Flushing they were conducted in 5 of 
the States and one of the Prince of Orange, 
his yachts, the States defraying the expense. 
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Monsieur Courtin went to visit my Lord Hol- 
lis, and since, his Excellency Lord Coventry 
at Breda, which visits are repaid and breed 
no little jealousy among the Dutch to see 
such frankness before entry, as a thing con- 
trary to all the rules of formality.” 

Thursday, 16. The Northern coasts have 
been very little visited lately by privateers. 
At Lowestoft five ships and a hoy were seen 
going Northward on the 5th. Sir Robert 
Southwell has been ordered home from Por- 
tugal, but the Earl of Sandwich is to re- 
main there. Admiral Kempthorne on his 
way through (from) the Straits ‘‘ went into 
Weymouth Road to pay the respect of his 
guns to the memory of Capt. Moone, Com- 
mander of the Drednaught, who, dying at 
Lixbon, was there embalmed and brought 
home to Weymouth.” 

““The Dutch letters, date 20, tell us that 
their fleet had ere this put out to sea, but 
that an ague had so indisposed De Ruyter 
as at present to put a stop to them. 

The 2 young Dukes are said to be much 
mended by the rest they received last night. 
The Lord Treasurer had some refreshment by 
about 2 hours sleep he had yesterday in the 
evening, but not such as can give any pro- 
mise of recovery.” 

The ‘‘ moneyers ’’’ in the Tower have had 
orders to make ready for the coinage of half 
a million brought in by the Straits fleet. 
The French King’s declaration to the Flem- 
ish is now the common discourse of the 
town. He promises to ‘give them his 
almighty protection—the words are, ‘Sa 
protection toute puissante pour bonifier le 
commerce par Mer et par Terre.’ ”’ 

‘** Friday, May 17, 1667. On the 16th be- 
twixt 7 and 8 a clock at night the Lord 
Treasurer died.’’ The king has granted ‘‘ a 
warrant for making Margaret Maurice of 
Nassau, sister to the Lady Arlington, a deni- 
zen of England.’’ The Duke of Cambridge 
is better. The Duke of Kendall has missed 
his fit but is not “‘ brisk.’”’ There were six- 
teen deaths at Norwich, six of the plague. 

‘“* Sat., May 18. Hague. 22. The Dutch 
fleet *tis said now will not go to sea this 
fortnight. Two captains of fireships are 
committed for misbehaving themselves in the 
attempt in Scotland and not coming up 
when the men of war made an attack. The 
Swedish Ambassadors arrived Friday last at 
Helvoet Sluys and are gone towards Bredah 
whither, tis thought, they will make their 
entry with the English Ambassadors,’’ who 
will enter on Tuesday in the forenoon. The 
Governor is preparing a banquet. 


,’ 





Monday, May 20, 1667. Upon opening the 
body of the Lord Treasurer, which operation 
was made by Mr. Wiseman, Sergeant Chirur. 
geon to his Majesty, and Mr. Molins; al] 
his parts were very sound and such as might 
have promised many years’ life had not his 
old disease ended it. In his bladder they 
found a stone about the bigness of an henn’s 
gg, so much wasted by the powder he had 
received from a gentleman that it is judged 
that the abundance of that matter stopped 
the ureters and caused an ulceration. His 
body is to lie about a month in State in 
Southampton House and thence to be carried 
to Titchfield, where it is to be interred with 
his ancestors.’’ Commissioners are to be ap- 
pointed to fill his office. The Calais packet 
boat in her passage over was boarded by 
‘‘two Dutch capers, who were so strangely 
civil as neither to meddle with passengers 
nor goods.” The French Army is very 
great but the King is waiting for the re- 
turn of Monsieur Heron from the Queen of 
Spain, before he commences hostilities in 
Flanders; ‘‘ it is not looking like so fair 
practice, to send a demand and not stay 
the answer.”’ 

Tuesday, 21. ‘‘ The Duke of Cambridge 
is very ill, said to be consumptive and this 
day began to drink Barnet water.’’ The 
Duke of Kendal’s convulsion fits returned 
this morning. 

“Thursday, May 23, 1667. The Commis- 
sioners for examining the public accounts 
of the kingdom” (General Monck, Lord 
Ashley, Mr. Comptroller, Sir William Cov- 
entry and Sir John Duncombe, of whom 
three might act, Ashley being of the quorum) 
‘“have spent some time in debating the 
powers of their new Commission and have 
prepared an address to his Majesty, Wherein 
after some doubt whether this Commission of 
Oyer and Terminer doth sufficiently authorise 
them to do what is required of them, in de- 
tecting of fraud, or whether that manner of 
proceeding may not require more time than 
may be convenient, they humbly desire of 
his Majesty that he would be pleased to 
appoint his judges to confer with them and 
give them satisfaction how far they may 
loyally and with safety proceed according 
to the said Commission, that so they may 
the better perform his Majesty’s command 
in the going through with that service. 

On the 21st the Earl of Lincoln died. He 
arose well that morning about 7, walked 
in his house and finding himself in some 
distemper forbore dinner. About 5 he spake 
for somewhat for supper, but growing rather 
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| 
worse called for his bed to be warmed and 


attempting to go up stairs, went cheerfully 
up 2 and died at the third.”’ 

“ Yesterday in the evening the Duke of 
Kendall, younger son to his Royal Highness, 
died.”’ 
Sir Edmond Pooly, Clerk of the Council 
Extraordinary, is appointed Secretary to the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury. The 
town take a strange liberty to discourse of 
the manner of the reception of our Ambas- 
sadors and of other accidents, which are 
only forgeries, there being no letters yet 
come from Holland. 

“ Friday, May 24, 1667. The Princess, a 
frigate of about 50 guns, met on the coast 
of Norway two Danish men of war, each of 
them carrying above 40 guns. After a smart 
fight of about an hour, Capt. Dawes that 
commanded the Princess was mortally 
wounded and, being carried into the hold, 
encouraged his officers and seamen to hold 
it out to the last. Mr. Dalben, brother to 
the Bishop of Rochester, Lieut. of the ship, 
took his place and after another hours fight 
was by a shot disabled longer to maintain 
that command. The Master succeeded him 
and with much gallantry managed the play 
till a shot took him in period. The gunner 
then bore the sword and kept it till the de- 
spairing Danes, having the wind, made sail 
for their safety and could not be provoked 
by the triumphing guns of the frigate to 
hazard themselves in a further dispute.’’4 

Dead at Norwich 12. of the plague 3. 

The Kent and Amity which carried our 
Ambassadors are safely arrived at Hull, and 
the Anne, which carried the Swedish Ambas- 
sador, at Plymouth. The letters from both 
these ports speak their coasts free of capers 
and that from Plymouth that some prisoners 
came from Rochelle report the Duke de 
Beaufort with his whole fleet gone to sea. 

On the 22nd a small fleet of light col- 
liers passed by Harwich. The fortifications 
there are in good forwardness and guns 
planted to make good defence in case of an 
attack. 

“The Dutch, whether we zive credit to 
their letters or gazettes, give the entrance 
of our Ambassadors to be with much more 
grandeur than that of the French or any 
other; their reception is no way inferior to 
any. Their train exceeded all others, going 
with 4 coaches, each with 6 horses and the 





4 Richard Leake, the gunner, was recom- 
mended for recompense and preferment on 


number of their Liveries gave some kind of 
astonishment. The Governor with a party 
of horse met them about a mile from the 
town, where a Lane was made by the 
guards to the place appointed to entertain 
them, and again thence to their lodgings. 
A farther account these letters could not 
give, being dated the 27th instant. But 
withall they tell us [that in] a few days 


would go forth their fleet and that de 
Ruyter and van Ghent were dispatched 
thither. The States in the meantime are 


awakened by the noise of the French Arms, 
and resolve to use their endeavours, partly 
upon the request of Spayne, but more im- 
mediately for their own interest, for the 
accommodating the differences betwixt 
France and Spayne, and begin to speak out 
their hopes that England will join with 
them in it, perceiving now that the French 
huggs was only to give them the greater 
fall.”’ 

‘The letters to the 30th go no farther 
than to magnify our entertainment with 
extraordinary courtesy, attributed to Mon- 
sieur de Hauterive, the Governor of Breda; 
who, tho’ a Frenchman by parents, was born 
at Somerset House, whilst his father was 
upon public employment for this Crown; 
and, said this report, for the honour he re- 
ceived then in having Queen Elizabeth for 
his godmother. They speak of leave given 
under hand there to levy five regiments.’’ 

‘* Monday, May 27, 1667. On the 26th the 
Duke of Cambridge was by his Majesty's 
special command prayed for in all the 
churches and chapels hereabouts, that night 
he had some sleep, though it is feared that 
it is beyond the art of physics to recover 
him. The body of the Duke of Kendall will 
be privately interred on Thursday next. 
Upon the opening it the several parts were 
found to be sound, only there was much 
water in his head. 

The noise of the coming out of the Hol- 
land fleet has reached some of our ports; 
who, by the late care of authority, are pro- 
vided sufficiently for their security, particu- 
larly Margate, which once was sacked by 
them, is now so strengthened with new for- 
tifications that if they should appear on our 
coasts, they could wish them to come thither 
again for entertainment. 

On the 24th a French privateer of 12 guns 
in a fog off Folkestone boarded a privateer 
belonging to the Governor of Dover Castle, 
which mistake cost them a dispute of 2 





May 22, The fight took place on May 17. 


hours, when they made away with the loss 
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of four men, leaving Capt. Tate, who com- 
manded the English vessel, with his Lieut. 
and 8 men wounded. 

The Irish letters tell us that the Commis- 
sioners of the Court of Claims, if nothing 
prevents them, intend a speedy voyage into 
England and that there begins in the 4 
Courts to be a strict enquiry made after 
subornation.”’ 

J. G. Mupprman. 


(To be concluded). 





TIVERTON LETTERS AND PAPERS. 
1724-1843. 


(See ante pp. 21, 38, 58, 77, 92, 113, 128, 
151, 168, 186, 203). 


(20) Lerrers or THE Rev. WILLIAM WALKER, 
1781—1800. 


William Walker is very much a Georgian 
figure: a man of education, ability and 
powers of management. Moral and temper- 
ate, but seemingly with no vision of the 
Church but as a ladder of preferment. He 
came to the town as a curate to his brother- 
in-law, the Rev. Thomas Land, and, to ad- 
vance his prospects, forced his way against 
much opposition on to the Corporation. 
Once installed, he ceased not to implore for 
preferment to the grim amusement of Sir 
John Duntze who states that a profligate 
parson of Tokenham reformed when he dis- 
covered that Mr. Walker was applying for 
his shoes. His local master-stroke was 4 
very long intrigue with Captain Newte, who 
represented the interest of the East India 
Company; him he threw over when Lord 
Harrowby gave him a living. He made an 
active and useful Mayor. 


The Rev. William Walker to Lord 

Harrowby. 
27 Aug., 1781. The present incumbent of 
Tokenham, Wilts, ‘‘ is a Mr, Frampton, be- 
tween sixty and seventy; he has ] under- 
stand been rather a free liver, is now very 
infirm, not capable of officiating at his 
Church & has quite lost his appetite and in 
all probability can live but a very few 
months.”’ 

6 Oct., 1781. ‘I shall open a correspond- 
ence [with his apothecary] on this subject; 
whenever the living is, or is very likely to 
be vacant, I shall take the Liberty to write 
again to your Lordship.” (As Sir John 
Duntze reported, Mr. Frampton made a 
wonderful recovery and Mr. Walker is still 








writing for Lord Chancellor’s livings in 
1784.) 

21 July, 1786. Sends minutes of the Red 
Herring Club to exculpate the members from 
the charge of disloyalty to Lord Harrowby, 

25 April, 1788. Tokenham. ‘‘ The sum. 
mit of my wishes and expectations ”’ is now 
vacant; it is worth £100 per annum. 

13 May, 1788. The living is pre-engaged; 
may he hope for Swindon? 

1 Aug., 1788. Returns warm thanks for 
his preferment to Swindon. 

11 June, 1792. ‘‘ An address has been 
forwarded from the Majority of the Corpora- 
tion signed by many of the Clergy and lead- 
ing Inhabitants of Tiverton,’’ to thank him 
“for his recent proclamation.’’ (Against 
the French Revolution.) ‘‘ A book has been 
lately published by Benjamin Flower who re- 
sided for several years as Clerk to Mr. Penny 
entitled ‘ The History of the French Revolu- 
tion’ of a seditious tendency & strongly 
recommending a similar mode of proceeding 
to his country men, to redress their griev- 
ances in Church and State and which has 
been circulated here—may have done some 
injury to weak minds. . . The Author has 
lived in Paris for these last two years—been 
a constant attendant on the National 
Assembly and at most of the Clubs, where 
he could gain admittance. His Book is 
violently inflammatory and perhaps better 
written than either of Mr. Paine’s Publica- 
tion: and Mr. Flower, I hear, soon intends 
to make his personal appearance at this 
place.’’ Fly-sheet enclosed, to wit: 

A Caution. 

Every Englishman who values his natural 
Liberty, will be cautious of signing an Address 
of Thanks, for any measure tending to subvert 
the natural and constitutional right of think- 
ing and speaking and writing freely or for any 
measure tending to create divisions and 
animosities among the people, by making 
neighbours and friends spies upon each other’s 
words and actions. And every free inhabitant 
of Tiverton, will be particularly cautious of 
signing such Address, at the representation of 
any one in high life who may wish to increase 
his own importance, or that of his Tools and 
Dependants. 

(For Benjamin Flower see the ‘ D.N.B. ’) 


Lord Harrowby to the Rev. William Walker. 

N.d. A draft of a letter against a de- 
featist pamphlet written by Mr. Martin 
Dunsford. (Compare the hero’s attitude in 
Charlotte Bronté’s ‘ Shirley.’) 

The Rev. William Walker to Lord 
Harrowby. 
17 Aug., 1795. Writes as Mayor to pro- 
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the election of Mr. Richard Ryder to 
the Corporation to comply with the terms 
of the Charter. 
The Rev, William Walker to Hon. Dudley 
yder. 


28 ——, 1796. ‘‘ The use of Barley Flour 
shld. be compulsory.”’ 
4 March, 1797. ‘‘ As most of the Deputy 


Lieutenants are serving in the Militia I 
have attended most of the Levy Meetings. 
There has been no opposition although the 
price for substitutes is from 6 to 8 guineas 
and rather more for the Cavalry. Sir John 
Duntze has sold his Rockbeare estate, but 
I fear much below the estimated value of it. 
He is determined that his father’s debts 
should be paid, after which he will be 
reduced to a very small pittance during his 
mother’s Life. He certainly deserves a bet- 
ter fate.” 

13 Jan., 1798. Is glad of the departure 
of the French prisoners, Many of the in- 
habitants were too partial to them and to 
their cause. 

1 Feb., 1800. Has been informed against 
by a broken attorney, called Southerton, for 
non-residence, 

13 Feb., 1800. ‘‘ At my time of life to 
be took from my Friends, & Family Con- 
nexions and the Management of my little 
Affairs is so very unpleasant: that nothing 
but absolute necessity can reconcile me to 
it.” 

18 Nov., 1800. Sends reply to question- 
naire of the Bishop as to corn supplies; no 
foreign corn in the Market and ‘‘ we have 
lived mainly on this year’s corn.”’ 


(21) Corporation REQUEsTs. 

20 June, 1784. Desire and request of 
the Mayor, Corporation and Inhabitants of 
Tiverton that their Elected Members sup- 
port the appeal of the Receipt Tax. 

Same date. An instruction to their 
Representatives to oppose an Act regulat- 
ing Hawkers, Pedlars and Petty Chapmen 
as ill-conceived. 


(22) Tue Hon. Duptey RypeR To THE 
Mayor aND CORPORATION OF TIVERTON. 
_ 1784. An Election Address in which the 
importance of trade is heavily stressed. 
mtirely unconnected with any party 
whatever it is the first wish of my heart to 
see a strong permanent and efficient admin- 
istration such as alone can be the salvation 
of this distracted country.” 


: (23) RicHarp JENKINS. 
This was a corporator. 








Lord Harrowby to Richard Jenkins. 

22 Aug., 1784. All persons in the P.O. 
are deprived of their Parliamentary vote. 

24 Aug., 1785. Describes the method of 
pricking for Sheriff. 


(24) Lerrers or Grorce Cruwys, SENIOR, 
AND OF GEORGE CRUWyYS, JUNIOR. 


1768-1796. 


These were citizens engaged in the woollen 
trade and involved in the tragic wreck of 
local commerce jin the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. Mrs. Cruwys, of 
Cruwys Morchard, near Tiverton, informs 
me that they do not appear to be related 
to the family settled there in the time of 
King John. A George Cruwys was church- 
warden at Tiverton 1761. 


George Cruwys (Sen.) to Nathaniel Ryder. 
15 July, 1768. There have been great 
rejoicings on the passing of the Cyder Act. 
6 Sept., 1785. Asks for a loan of £100. 
7 Sept., 1787. Trade has never been so 
bad: applies for assistance. 

8 Aug., 1788. Concerning the remittance 
of the ‘‘ Annual Favour.’ 

10 Jan., 1790. ‘‘ Your Lordship has very 
amply provided for some of the Corporation. 
I have been out of trading more than a year. 
... A great number of labourers are in a 
starving condition.” Appeals for assist- 


ance, 

10 April, 1790. Expresses gratitude for . 
a loan. 

Lord Harrowby to George Cruwys. 

27 Jan., 1792. ‘‘I received a letter from 
you the contents and language of which 
gave me, I own, some surprise and con- 
cern.”’ 

George Cruwys to Lord Harrowby. 

31 Jan., 1792. Apologizes for the lan- 
guage of his last letter ‘‘ but a dumb priest 
deserves no benefice.’’ 

9 March, 1794. Applies for the Collector- 
ship of Exeter on the death of Mr. Bernard 
Besley. ‘‘ The office which I now hold in 
this place is become so painful & trouble- 
some that I shall be compelled to relinquish 
it as the poor are so numerous and during 
these times that a man’s life is in danger 
from such a set of beings.’’ 

22 Feb., 1796. Complains of a serpent in 
the Corporation. ‘‘ Who could act so base, 
unjust and I may say so villainous a part 
by me as to stigmatise me with such a 
character to your Lordship.”’ 


(25) Miscettangous Papers, 1790-1794. 
Feb., 1790. An Election Address. 
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Feb., 1791. 


An Election Address. 


Feb., 1791. A plan for repaving the 
streets at the cost of £2,700. 
Nov., 1792. 


A Memorial to the Postmaster General. 

The memorialists ‘‘ are alarmed ‘by the 
great risk of the present mode of conveying 
letters and packets to and from Tiverton 
and Cullompton on a single horse by a bad 
and lonely road chiefly by night.”’ 

June, 1793. (Copy). Mr. Stephens, 
P.h. C, to Mr. Ryder and has the honour 
to acquaint him in return to his billet of 
the 20th instant that directions will be sent 
by this night’s post to Rear Admiral Cotton 
at Plymouth, to order such convoys as he 
may send with the trade to the Eastward 
to call off Exmouth for such merchant ships 
as may be ready and willing to avail them- 
selves of such convoy. 

19 March, 1794. A Petition signed by 
thirteen woolcombers against the use of 
machines. 

19 July, 1794. An account of the wind- 
ing-up meeting of the Committee for the 
relief of the poor sufferers in the late fire 
in West Ex. The Town Clerk (Mr. Beavis 
Wood) was vehemently attacked ‘‘ for acting 
slily.”’ 

(26) Grorcre Rose, 1794. 
To the Hon, Dudley Ryder. 

22 July, 1794. Refers to the [?] question 
of the lease of the Elmore Lands for the 
Poor of Tiverton and hopes for a Petition 
for the grant to be renewed and mentions 
the difficulty about their extent. 


(27) Lerrers or Witt1am Lewis, SEN. 
(d. 1776) anp Wit1am Lewis, Jun. 
William Lewis was Mayor in 1775: he 
was at the time greatly disliked by the 
Town Clerk, who speaks of him as ‘“‘ wad- 
dling through his office’’ and ‘‘ executing 
Justice in his style of a Welsh Goat.” Sir 
John Duntze had married a Miss Lewis. 
William Lewis, junior, appears to have 
been on good terms with him. He seemingly 
married the sister of Mr. Osmond. 
W. Lewis to Hon. D. Ryder. 

2 Jan., 1794. Mrs. Land [Mr. Walker’s 
sister], the widow of the Rector, has become 
insane and there are eight children. 

31 May, 1794. A detachment of the 
N. Gloucs. Militia by a forced night march 
arrived at Tiverton on the false alarm of 
a riot; the proprietors of the factory asked 
for it, not the Magistracy. 

26 Aug., 1794. It is conjectured that 
Escott has been bought by Sir John Ken- 











naway for £26,000 from Sir G. Yonge: 4 
deficiency of £20,000 is spoken of. 

26 Jan., 1795. The War has not been go 
distressful to the inhabitants of Tiverton as 
represented by ‘‘ Citizen Dunsford for s 
he stiles himself.’’ 

7 Feb., 1795. He reports the death of Sir 
John Duntze, aged sixty: ‘‘he had been 
taking Spilsbury’s Drops and which the 
Faculty think accelerated a _ suffocation 
that terminated his existence . . . Lady 
Duntze has been very unwell—she took 40 
drops of Laudanum last; Thursday and 
which when I left her had hardly any 
affect.’’ 

15 Feb., 1795. ‘‘ Our General Beavis con: 
ducts himself as usual with his usual cour- 
age & perspicuity.”’ 

7 May, 1795. Applies for an agency with 
the Governor of Martinique instead of 
8S. John. 

1 April, 1797. Asks for a loan of from 
£1 to £3,000 on the security of Consols for 


the Bank: ‘‘if I sold out the loss would he 
enormous,”’ 
6 Feb., 1801. The Rev. W. Pitman has 


incurred displeasure by asking Sir J. Duntze 
(the younger) to succeed Mr. Drewe as 
Receiver of the Land Tax: he retracts the 
application and puts forward an amended 
application. 

10 April, 1802. His son at Gibraltar com- 
plains of the severity of Mr. Sweetland 
whom he accuses of stripping his official 
house of its locks and bolts: begs the pro- 
tection of the Duke of Kent. 


(28) Miscettangous Papers, 1795-1798. 

Letters to Lord Harrowby—Anonymous. 

‘‘ Having been long a Member of the Cor- 
poration and always true to your Interest, 
I hope you will pardon my declaring my 
mind to you at this time, and I do not 
answer for myself alone but many others, 
who with me consider themselves ungrate- 
fully dealt with, by having an entire stran- 
ger forct upon us And for our consolation 
we are told that it is not your wish, but 
Mr. Dickinson’s which makes matters 4 
thousand times worse. It was our inten- 
tion to have proposed your second son, who 
we should gladly have elected. I have like- 
wise heard A Gentleman of this neighbour- 
hood mentioned, and this day learn that he 
has dropt all thoughts of offering himself 
from a delicacy of not creating a separate 
party. I lament his determination as | 
am confident that he would have succeeded, 
even with your friends: for we cannot bear 
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the Idea of a stranger being cram’d down 
our Throats. The Inhabitants are greatly 
enraged against this measure, and unani- 
mous in declaring their determination of 
petitioning Parliment {|sic] for a more 
equal representation and I fear an abolition 
of our Charter. Permit me still to remain 
your Lordship’s Friend. Tiverton. Feb. 14, 


14 Feb. The Mayor and many of the Cor- 
poration do not like Mr. Speake nor the 
manner in which Mr. Dickinson has intro- 
duced him. Mr. Osmond’s friend Mr. 
Newte cannot now be thought of. 

16 Feb., 1795. Capt. Newte recommends 
Mr. Lushington a gentleman in the service 
of the Duke of Portland believed to be a 
friend or relation of Mr. Stephen Lushing- 
ton an East India Director. 

28 Feb., 1795. Prrition. to the 2 mem- 
bers to alleviate the state of the poor (1) 
by restricting the number of horses kept. 
(2) by taxing hair powder made of wheat 
four. (N.B. This was taxed at Tiverton 
this year and a list of people using hair 
powder was put on the Church door at the 
cost of 9s. 4d.). ‘‘ Each soldier consumes 
20 oz. of wheat flour.’’ 

1795. Richard Ryder’s Speeches on Elec- 
4 tell of recovery from the distresses of 
1793. 

1796. Speech of R. Ryder. ‘‘ We drew 
the sword reluctantly, in the most just, per- 
haps the only just cause, unavoidable self- 
defence—not as in other wars, in defence of 
an inconsiderable branch of trade or a 
remote dependency, but of our liberty, our 
property, our laws and our religion, of our 
comforts in this world and our hopes in 
another.”’ 

The woolcombers can now transfer their 
labour from place to place. 

BE. S. Cuarx. 
(To be concluded). 


1. IN THE OLD CEMETERY, MEL- 

BOURNE, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 
—Marcarer Cutten, departed this life, 16 
December, 1852, aged 22 years. 

Of your charity pray for the soul of 
Epwarp Curr, of St. Heliers, who departed 
this life 16th November, 1850, aged 52; Also 
for Witttam Tatzor, second son of the above, 
who died 12th May, 1847, aged 24 years; 
Also for ArtHUR, sixth son of the above, who 
died 2nd December, 1854, aged 24 years; 
Also for Ex1zaseru, widow of Edward Curr, 
who departed this life 18th October, 1866, in 








her 69th year. Requiescat in pace. 


Sacred to the Memory of Patrick CussEn, 
Colonial Surgeon, 22nd May, 1849, aged 57. 
Sacred to the Memory of Isaac Dark, who 
departed this life 15th August, 1852, aged 
26 years. 
On Wings of love the Saviour flew, 
To raise us from the ground, 
And shed the riches of his blood, 
A balm for every wound. 

ELIzaBeTH, widow of Thomas D’Arcn—14 
April, 1871, aged 83. 

An Infant C.E.—1853—1 year 2 months. 

Saran Maup D’Arcu, 3rd daughter of 
Thomas D’Arcu, 29th May, 1902, aged 77. 
[Forwarded since 1895}. 

Patrick TURNBULL, 26 Feb., 1870, aged 52. 

ANTHONY DaLziEL, 4th son of John Dat- 
ZIEL—1853—aged 23. 

Mary Beat, wife of John 
May, 1853—31 years. 

James OLIPHANT Denny, 11th June, 1851; 
born 14 June, 1801. 

Erected by his three sons, to WILLIAM 
Devine, 1849—96 years.—Gloria in Excelsis 
Deo. Deeply regretted by a numerous 
circle of friends. 

Brected by his brother Seamen. Davin 
Disses, Seaman, drowned in the Yarra, 15th 
June, 1846, aged 26. 

Erected to the Memory of Cuartes H. 
Diecut, who departed this life 9th October, 
1852, aged 38 years. 

Autson, died at Edinburgh, 9th December, 
1830, aged 5 years. 

ISABELLA ELIzABETH, at Melbourne, 26th 
March, 1841—11 months. 


DANIEL, 2nd 


Auice Frereuson—Melbourne—1847 — 16 
years. 

Children of William and Margaret Mur- 
ray Dops. 


Acnes Stewart, wife of Charles Dopps, 
settler, Westernport—17th February, 1841— 
aged 24. Two infant sons—CHaRLEs and 
WILLIAM. 

Ora Pro me — Patrick Douerty — May, 
1851—32 years. 

Rosert Donatpson, 21st November, 1845; 
aged 39—draper in Melbourne. 

Erected by parent, Anstey Donovan, to 
JoHANNA Donovan, of Trocul, Loddon, 3lst 
August, 1851. Her brother JoHn Donovan, 
5 March, 1853, aged 35 years. 

CaTHaRINE Dooran, only daughter of 
Dennis and Ann Dootan, 23rd January, 
1894, aged 23 years. [Forwarded since 1895}. 

Erected by Robert Douctass, in memory of 
his brother, JAMEs Dovctass, who died the 
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31st of December, 1839, aged 17 years. 

Janer Dovetass, 10th March, 1841, aged 
24 years. 

JosePpH Dovctass, 30th May, 1841, aged 
11 years. 

James Dovuctass, 10th 





aged 51. 
Emitra Dovetass, 3th December, 18..— 
aged 24 years. 
Dovctass [date gone]. 
Joun Dow1iinc—1848—aged 32 years. 


Also three children of Richard Dow tine. 
May they rest in peace—Amen. 
Dupcron-—1843, aged 28 years. 

Joann Dunn—died xxt1, January MDCCCL, 
aged 28 years. 

Erected to the Memory of W1tt1am Hamp- 
pen Dutton, died 21st November, 1849, aged 
44 years. 

CORNELIUS 
aged 36 years. 

Witi1am Dwyer, died at Richmond—1852. 

Marrnua Crossiz, relict of the late Rev. 
Wma. Dunn, 5th Decr., 1852—66 years. 

Marcaret Eacan—1846—6 months. 

Atice—wife—1882—77 years. 

James, his brother,—1882—78 years. 

Joun Eacan—1843—75 years. 

Inscribed by his loving Catharine Eagan. 

BE. B. 8.—1845. 

JosEpH EDWARDS, 
years. 

Exiza Exttr0otT—13th November, 1846, aged 
28. Also her son, Fettx Roperr, aged 9 
months. 

Euiza JanE EmMery—infant—1848. 

FReppRIcK JOHN Emery—infant—1851. 

FREDERICK EmMeRy—1848. 

Erected by William Erskine to his 
daughter, Marcarer Mary ErRsKINE, 5 De- 
cember, 1847, aged 1 year 8 months. 

Take Comfort, Christians, when your friends 

in Jesus fall asleep, 

Their better being never ends, why then 


dejected weep. 
J. W. Fawcett. 
(To be continued). 


ERNOULLI, DE MOIVRE AND 
HALLEY.—Many references to Edmond 
Halley appear in a series of nineteen letters 
between Abraham De Moivre and Johann 
Bernoulli. These letters, written between 
1705 and 1714, are published in full, in 
French, in an article by Karl Wollen- 
schlager, in the Verhandlungen der Natur- 
forschenden Gesellschaft in Basel, band 
xliii., pp. 178-299; Basel: Georg and Cie, 
Verlag, 1933. DB. F. MacPrxe. 





Dwyer, 13th March, 1850, 


baker—1850—aged 39 


November, 1847, ! 





((OMPULSORY REGISTRATION OF 

BIRTHS.—At the reference clxix. 20g 
(s.v. ‘Surname Indexes: A Suggestion’), | 
stated that the civil registration of births 
did not become obligatory until 1875. Ina 
pamphlet (undated) recently published by 
the Society of Genealogists entitled ‘ The 
Genealogists’ Handbook,’ this fact is denied 
by the following assertion on p. 2, viz., 

Contrary to the belief in some quarters, 
birth and death registration was a universal 
requirement from its inception and was never 
optional or voluntary. A relatively trifling 
number of births have escaped registration, 
principally in the early days of the system on 
account of its novelty. 

As the matter is important to family his. 
torians I have looked into it further, and 
find confirmation of my statement in a circu- 
lar memorandum (No. S9A) that is issued by 
the General Register Office to applicants for 
birth certificates when search at Somerset 
House has proved unavailing. This circular 
explains that : 

With reference to the unsuccessful search 
made for a record of the birth in question, 
the Registrar-General desires to point out that 
the registration of births was not compulsory 
prior to the year 1875. 

I understand that so many unregistered 
births have been disclosed through the de- 
mand for birth certificates made by persons 
who were born in the ’sixties, and have there- 
fore become eligible for old-age pensions, that 
the authorities have recourse to the census 
of that era for evidence of the age of such 
applicants. 

G. W. Wricst. 


(HESTER : HONORARY FREEMAN.— 

By the recent deaths of Sir John Frost 
and Harl Beatty, the list of Honorary Free- 
men of the City of Chester is reduced to two— 
Mr. Henry Davis Jolliffe (conferred 22 June, 
1897) and the present Town Clerk, Mr. 
James Husband Dickson (conferred 21 Oct., 
1933). It is probably unique that the only 
surviving Freemen are both members of the 
legal profession. 

T. Cann HUGHES, F.8.4. 
* Oakrigg,” Lancaster. 


BEL COLLIN ALMSHOUSES, NOT- 
TINGHAM.—The twenty houses in Car- 
rington Street will be replaced by sixty or 
eighty houses elsewhere. Fortunately the 
1709 group of beautiful almshouses in Friar 
Lane are not affected by the present scheme. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers Queries. 








AY INN IN THE PRECINCT OF ST. 
KATHERINE’S HOSPITAL, 1676. -- 
I am engaged on the annotation of the letters 
of the Dutch naturalist, Anthony Leeuwen- 
hoeck, which letters are being published in 
the English and Dutch languages by the 
Royal Academy of Science at Amsterdam. 

Now, Leeuwenhoeck writes in his letter of 
2 Jan., 1676, to Mr. Henry Oldenburgh, 
secretary of the Royal Society: 

Dear Sir, Will you kindly send me The 
Transactions No. 113 and 117 and eventually 
those, that have been published later and will 
you address them to St. Catryn inde Dortse 
Boeyer, where skippers sailing for Rotterdam 
habitually take their lodging. 

Now, it is known, that ‘‘ in St. Catryn”’ 
means, that the inn named “ Inde Dortse 
Boeyer ”’ was situated within the precinct of 
St. Katherine’s Hospital, a small riverside 
area east of the Tower, which was beyond the 
jurisdiction of the City, and was much fre- 
quented by foreigners. Its position is 
marked on modern maps of London by St. 
Katherine’s Dock, as Miss E. Jeffries Davis 
kindly informed me. 

But the inn ‘‘ Inde Dortse Boeyer ’’ itself 
is not mentioned anywhere in the writings 
Miss Davis knows. 

Could any reader name a source for further 
information on the subject, or forward some 
information about it himself? 


(Prof. Dr.) G. C. Herinea. 
Sarphatistraat, 108 
Amsterdam, C. 


ARGES FAMILY.—Will any reader 

kindly help me to ascertain (1) the 
family residences of Sir Walter Clarges, 
Bart. (died 1705 or 1706) and his son Sir 
Thomas Clarges between 1700 and 1745. (2) 
Their dates of deaths and places of burial, 
and those of their wives. (3) The place of 
burial of Sir Walter Clarges’s daughter Jane 
Hammond. 

(Mrs.) A. H. Raptce. 


[SRAEL LYONS, THE YOUNGER (1739- 
1779): HIS MSS. — In the sketch of 
Lyons, in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ xxxiv. 358-9, it is 
stated that 
He left many valuable notes and observations 
for an edition of the ‘ Miscellaneous Works of 
. Edmund Halley, Astronomer Royal,’ which 
he had prepared for the press, with the sanc- 
tion of the Philosophical Society. 


! Pridden, of Fleet Street, 


might be, at present? 

Inasmuch as Lyons was employed, late in 
life, by the Board of Longitude, is it pos- 
sible that some of his MSS. are preserved 
in that Office? It will be remembered that 
corm Es published, in 1775, Halley’s jour- 
nals of his voyages (1698-1700) from the orig- 
inal MS. in the possession of the Board of 
Longitude. 

At least, a portion of the library of Israel 
Lyons, the younger, was disposed of, in 1777, 
by means of a sale-catalozgue issued by John 
ndon. If a copy 
of that catalogue is in the British Museum, 
one might learn therefrom whether or not 
any of the MSS. were included in the sale. 

Inquiries of University Library, and 
Trinity College Library, Cambridge, brought 
replies that Lyons’s MSS. are not there. 

K. F. MacPrxe. 

Chicago. 


DMOND HARVEY THE REGICIDE: 
HIS WIDOW.—A reference to Harvey’s 
wife, Judith, in 1656, is made in the 
‘D.N.B.’ sketch of the former. Did she 
survive her husband? Could she have been 
identical with a Judith Harvey, widow, 
living in 1675? 
a. W. 
ANGFER.—Where should I enquire as to 
the origin of this name? 


J. M. B. 
Cambridge. 


.E FERRE.—Can anybody give me inform- 
ation about the following persons, or 
indicate any publication in which such may 
be found? Are there any descendants of 
either living now? 

1. Amos de Ferre, from Dauphiné; son of 
Francois de Ferre; married Marie Grignon 
in Dublin, 3 July, 1700; naturalised in 
1705 by Act of Parliament. 

2. Jean Jacques Emmanuel de Ferre, 
born in 1773; silk merchant; husband of 
Harriett Giraudeau in 1798; living at Dal- 
ston near Hackney (Middlesex) in 1835, and 
father of eleven children. 

Stmon WINKLER. 


ING ALFRED’S WILL. — Have there 
been any editions of this subsequent to 
that of (I think) 1827? 
Jonun L. Were. 


HERWIN, ENGRAVER.—I should be 
glad of information about an engraver 





Can any reader suggest where those MSS. 


by the name of Sherwin who is mentioned in 
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Chambers’s Encyclopaedia (1876) as having 
been prominent in the art of stipple en- 
graving. He is mentioned in company with 
Bartolozzi and Ryland. . 


{John Keyse Sherwin and his_ brother 
Charles both have a place in the ‘ D.N.B.’] 


(TINATERIRIA.—In an extent of the town 
of Richmond, Yorkshire, taken in 8 
Edward I (1300) we read:—‘‘ The Tina- 
teriria of Richmond, which Thomas son of 
Galfrith holds by Charter of the Earl of 
Richmond is of the yearly value of £4.” 
What was this? 
- Se. age 


IHINESE AND ENGLISH CHINA. — 
Was Chinese china ever copied in Eng- 
land, and if so, where? I have a curious 
dessert service: I believe of the early eigh- 
teenth century; gold ground; brilliant 
colours; elephants, camels, etc.; no two 
plates alike; squares of what looks like 
Chinese writing. Is anything known of a 
similar service? There could not have been 
many like it made. 

It came to me by will, having originally 
belonged to my great-great-grandmother, 
Mrs. Parry Price, the heiress of Miss 
Puleston of Emrak, Co. Flint. Several who 
have seen it consider it is English, but the 
workmanship and writings do not look quite 
English. 

KE. E. Cope. 

Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


UTHORS WANTED.—1. Whence come the 
following lines, purporting to be part of 
‘The Cornish Litany ’ :— 
“From all ghoulies and ghosties 


And long-leggity beasties, 
And things th 


at go ‘ Bump!’ in the night, 
Good Lord, deliver us.” 
a. 2. 
2. Who was the author of an anonymous 


poem, ‘ Bannockburn,’—8vo., printed and pub- 
lished in Glasgow, 1810? 
Joun L. Wer. 


3. Can anyone say where the following lines 
are to be found? 


“ But at my back I always hear 
Times wingéd chariot hurrying near; 
And yonder, all before me, lie 


Vast deserts of eternity.” 
A. J. Mouton. 
[3. See Andrew Marvell ‘To his Coy 
Mistress.’ The latter couplet should read (in 


modernised spelling) : 
“ And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity.”’] 





Replies. 4 


‘* LONG OYSTER.”’ 


(clxx. 227). 

[? is worth while pointing out that this is 

entered in ‘ O.E.D.’ s.v, Oyster 2b, where 
Ray’s ‘Collection of English words not gener. 
ally used’ (1674) is quoted. Ray says: ‘ The 
name long Oyster is no doubt a Corruption of 
Locusta,” and the Editor of ‘O.E.D.’ has 
added in square brackets “‘ Rather of Sp., 
Pg., Pr., langosta, O.F. langoste.”’ I can 
add that, from a jotting made by me a good 
many years ago in our “‘ office copy” of 
‘O.E.D.’, it appears that ‘ leng ostrys” 
occurs in the fifteenth century; but I can- 
not now recover the reference for this, 1 
suggest that the ‘ Middle English Diction- 
ary’ staff at Ann Arbor may have my 
original slip among its collections. 


C. T. ONrtons. 





———_—. 


Peter Mundy, the Cornish traveller, who 
describes his native county in 1650 (vol. y, 
of ‘ The Travels of Peter Mundy,’ issued by 
the Hakluyt Society, now in the press), has 
a list of the fishes of Cornwall. A 
these are ‘‘ Longoisters, like lobsters but 
bigger.’” A foot-note identifies the long 
oyster with the rock lobster or sea-crawfish 
or langouste (Palinurus vulgaris) and refers 
to Borlase’s ‘ Natural History of Cornwall,’ 
p. 274. 

L. M. Anstey. 


Mr. ALLEN’s information is most useful 
and interesting. It should also be noted 
that locusta in Pliny and langouste in Old 
French, according to Brachet, both of them 
mean both “locust ’’ and ‘‘ lobster.’’ In a 
thirteenth-century Psalter we read that God 
gave over the crops of Egypt to the lan- 
goustes. Moreover, locusta and langouste 
and ‘‘ lobster ’’ are all forms of the same 
word. Cotgrave’s French-English  diction- 
ary, 1611, says langouste is ‘‘a kind of 
lobster that hath undivided cleyes (claws),” 
and Weekley quotes an Old Cornish legast, 
meaning “‘ lobster.’’ ‘‘ Lobster ’’ is the Anglo- 
Saxon loppestre, for lopust, a corruption of 
locusta. As for Skinner’s ‘“ Astaci species 
quaedam,”’ Lewis and Short give Astacus: 
“a kind of crab,’ but Liddell and 
Scott give Aoraxés : ‘‘ a crab or crayfish.” 
As for his Italian words, Alagouste 
and Aligostra, we have a close parallel in 





Alligator, which is Spanish El lagarto,. the 
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lizard, with earlier forms lagarto, alagarto, 
all, like “‘ lizard ” itself, from the Latin 
lacerta. (The pear nowadays called avocado 
or avogado, used to be called the ‘‘ Alligator 
ar’’: both these words from the Spanish 
alvacata, which is the Aztec Ahuacatl). 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


PUCKHORNE (clxx. 176).—It may aid 
Mrs, Cope’s enquiries, or prevent a 
search in the wrong direction, to know that 
Buckhorne Weston, near Shaftesbury, Dor- 
set, was ‘‘ Boukeres Weston’’ in 1285 and 
1303; ‘‘Boukerne Weston’’ in 1346; in 
Domesday Book simply ‘‘ Weston.’’ These 
particulars are given in Fagerstein’s ‘ Place- 
Names of Dorset,’ Upsala, 1933. There 
seems to be no trace of either a Bouker or 
a Buckhorne family in that district. 
“ Bokerly Dyke,’’ an ancient entrenchment 
in East Dorset, might contain the same per- 
sonal name, and this again may now be re- 
presented by Booker and Bowker, surnames 
belonging to other parts of the country. 


W. W. GILL. 


EDDINGHAM: MEANING OF NAME 
WANTED (clxx. 229). Comparison 
with other place-names might be helpful. 
Yeading or Yedding in Middlesex, ‘‘ Ged- 
dings” in a charter of 793, is evidently de- 
rived from a group-name based, no doubt, 
on a personal name. Geddington in Kent 
represents in the same way the Old English 
personal name ‘‘Gydda’’; but Geddington in 
Northants contains the Old Norse personal 
name, ‘‘ Geiti.’’ For these last two places see 
‘Introduction to English Place-Names,’ 
(English Place-Name woggad Fx i., p. 109, 
note 2. Gidding, Hants, and Gedding, Suf+ 
folk, might also be concerned. As a man’s 
name, Gydda would mean a poet or singer; 
Geiti, a goat, or perhaps one who kept goats. 
W. W. Git. 


E PARTHENON (clxx. 7, 50, 121, 

213).—Let me first assure the author of 
the note at the last reference that my obser- 
vations made during the perusal annually 
of about fifteen hundred catalogues of an- 
tiquarian booksellers do not lead me to rely 
blindly upon the notions of rarity set forth 
in them. Next, I am glad to be in a i- 
tion to say that a title-page was pute yx 
the complete set of the Parthenon and is 
bound up with the file of the magazine in the 
possession of the John M. Wing Foundation 
of the Newberry Library. It is lithographed 









and somewhat ornate, with various styles of 
lettering, sundry flourishes, and a pictorial 
embellishment. I give a transcription below : 

Top | PARTHENON | A | Magazine of Art 
and Literature. | Published Periodically. 
[Decorative device representing apparently 
Athena seated, with a pallet at her side, in 
one hand a spear and in the other a chisel, 
with which she is finishing inscribing the 
name of Phidias upon a bust]. Designed & 
TYPOLITHOGRAPHED, by Frans. Ross. | 
price, LONDON: £17 0. | PRINTED FROM 
STONE, | At the Typolithographic Press, 
White Lion Court, Wych Street. | PUBLISHED 
BY BLACK, YOUNG AND YOUNG, TAVI- 
STOCK STREET, | COVENT GARDEN.,| 1826. 
Unfortunately the appearance of the title- 
page can be only very roughly suggested by 
this transcription. 

In his description of his sets of the 
Parthenon, Mr. W. Roserts does not men- 
tion a two-page preface which precedes the 
‘* Contents,’’ in the file of the magazine now 
before me. It is dated January, 1826. Il 
should suppose that it probably was in- 
cluded only in those volumes of the periodi- 
cal which were made up, the numbers re- 
maining in the publisher’s hands. Possibly, 
too, only such sets possess the title-page. The 
preface, I may say, contains an interesting 
discussion of the aims of the Parthenon and 
its actual achievements. 


Rosert 8. ForsytTuHe. 
The Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A. 


pAvip IONAWR (clxx. 220; s.v. ‘ From 
a Collection of Autographs ’).—David 
Ionawr of Dolgelly was a Welsh poet. His 
name was David Richards (1752-1827). Born 
at Glan-Morfa, Towyn, Merioneth, he was 
educated at Ystradmeurig Grammar School, 
Cardiganshire, at Wrexham, and at Jesus 
College, Oxford, but he did not graduate. 
He was engaged as a teacher in Oswestry 
Grammar School, and later he went to Car- 
marthen as a_ schoolmaster. His poem, 
‘“Cywydd y Drindod’ (Ode on the Trinity) 
was printed at Wrexham in 1793. His other 
works include a poem on Joseph in seven 
books, and one on the Millennium. He was 
a master of the peculiar Welsh bardic mea- 
sures and rules. In his Welsh tribute to his 
tutor, Edward Richard, at Ystradmeurig, 
he says, 
Fe wyddai fu o addysg 
Holl barthau dyfnderau dysg. 
(‘* What there was of education he knew 
and of all parts of the depths of learning ’’). 
He was a schoolmaster at Towyn and Dol- 
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gelly, after leaving Carmarthen. 


J. Evans. 

Velindre. 
‘*T EAD, KINDLY LIGHT’: TRANS- 
LATIONS WANTED (clxx. 210, 


247).—Not without pride, I can let know 
your correspondent that myself, I translated 
these verses of John Henry Newman’s into 
the Czech language. My translation, which 
has the rhythm and the rhymes of the origi- 
nal, appeared in the Czech review Archa, 
Vol. xxiii., Olomouc, 1935, p. 130. A note 
on the author and his poem was printed at 
the p. 93 of the same volume. 
Otto F. BaBier. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 

LK-LORE OF THE SPIDER (clxix. 

460; clxx. 50, 212).—The legend of the 
spider’s net, saving a pursued man, has 
many Slavonic parallels. A Bulgarian folk- 
legend tells when the Virgin Mary fled with 
the Infant Jesus she took refuge in a cavern. 
A spider came and spread a large net on the 
entrance. When the pursuing Jews reached 
the place they wanted to enter the cavern, 
but perceiving the net, they said them- 
selves ‘‘ No one is here, because the spider’s 
net is untouched.’’ And they went on. (Sce 
C, Ghintchev’s collection of Bulgarian Folk- 
tales, Sophia 1890, p. 162, No. 4). 

For other versions of the legend see Oskar 
Dahnhardt ‘Natursagen,’ ii., Leipzig- 
Berlin 1909, p. 67; Marie Rehsener ‘ Von 
den Tieren und ihrem Nutzen.. .’ (Zeit- 
schrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, x, Ber- 


lin 1900, p. 48); Walter Schmidkunz 
‘ Christusmarchen,’ Munich 1928 (‘ Das 
Spinnetz vor der Hohle’); Franz Strunz 


‘Unsere Liebe Frau in Oesterreich,’ Ziirich- 
Leipzig-Wien 1921, p. 96. 


Orto F. BaBLer. 


SEVENTH CHILD (clxx. 175, 230).—In 

my family it was believed a certain seventh 
daughter’s words came true — sometimes in 
ways unexpected to the speaker. I do not 
know if the belief was connected with a 
seventh child or only a seventh daughter (or 
son). The notion is from the British Isles, 
and tradition rather than books. I always 
thought it Highland Scotch. But there are 
English and Irish elements in the part of 
my family whence the tradition came. The 
belief was mentioned within five years to me 
about a then living relative, near eighty 
years old. 


Tt. O& M, 











A translation of the quotation at the 
second reference would be acceptable to other 
‘* Seventh Children ’’ besides myself, I have 
no doubt. W. W. P 


We append an English rendering of Dr, 
Babler’s quotation :—- 

“The seventh son belongs to me perhaps more 
than all the others. The world does not under. 
stand how to value him; does not understand 
his particular kind of wit. I do not over-rate 
him; I know he is pretty insignificant; if the 
world had no other fault than that of failing 
to value him, it would be a world still without 
blemish. But within the family I should not 
like to have this son’s place empty. He brings 
us at once uneasiness and awe in the face 
of tradition and, to my own feeling at least, 
welds the two together into an unassailable 
whole. True he himself is the last to know 
what to do with that whole; he will never start 
the wheel of the future rolling; but 
this disposition of his is so full of exhilaration 
and of hope that I could wish he might have 
children and children’s children. Unfortu. 
nately this wish seems not likely to be fulfilled, 
In a self-sufficiency which I understand indeed 
but cannot take pleasure in, which certainly 
stands in fine contrast to the opinions of his 
surroundings, he wanders about by himself, 
takes no heed of girls, and in spite of it all will 
never lose his good humour.’’] 

OBERT HUISH (clxx. 228). — Robert 

Huish (1777-1850) is one of over two 
hundred persons accidentally omitted in the 
original edition of the ‘ D.N.B.,’ whose lives 
are included among those in the First Sup- 
plement, 3 vols., 1901. He is described as a 
miscellaneous writer, son of Mark Huish of 
Nottingham. He began by writing “a 
readable little treatise on bee-culture, 
the one subject on which he may perhaps be 
termed an expert. His other works are nearly 
all poor examples of anecdotal, quasi- 
historical bookmaking . . the ‘ Quarterly 
Review’ spoke of him with no great injustice 
as an obscure and unscrupulous scribbler. .. 
He executed a few translations from the Ger- 
man, and in his later years some novels of a 
very low type. 

It should be remembered that a good deal 
of knowledge is needed for the proper use 
of biographical dictionaries. The fact that 
many articles which should strictly have 
been in earlier volumes of the ‘ D.N.B.’ are 
included in a supplement, is sometimes for- 
gotten. Many corrections of errors and 
omissions in that work have been published. 
The first six volumes of the New General 
Biographical Dictionary projected by H. J. 
Rose (1857) take us to the end of C; the 
remaining six include the rest of the alpha- 
bet! Ewveryone interested in the subject 
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should read R. C. Christie’s essay on Bio- 

phical Dictionaries, reprinted from the 
Quarterly Review of January, 1884, pp. 1-57 
of his Selected Essays. The reader who 
imagines such works to be infallible will re- 
waive a severe shock, but acquire much use- 
ful information. 

Epwarp BeEnsty. 


Robert Huish, a miscellaneous writer, was 
the son of Mark Huish of Nottingham, and 
was born there in 1777. He died in Camber- 
well in April, 1850. 

The introduction to the first volume of the 
‘Memoirs of William Cobbett ’ (1836), which 
lies before me, contains an effusion by the 
author, extracts from which may be of inter- 
est as indicating the measure of justfication 
of some, at any rate, of the criticisms passed 
upon Robert Huish by the writer of the bio- 
graphical notes contained in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
We read :— 

Fertile as this country has been in men of 
the most transcendent talents in every branch 
of the arts, sciences, and literature; celebrated 
as it may appear through all the annals of her 
history, for men who by their genius have 
promoted the general interests of mankind, 
there are few, who in a particular department, 
and taking all the circumstances under con- 
sideration in which the individual appeared, 
can be put in competition with the late Wil- 
liam Cobbett.... With ,the uncontrollable 
fire of a splendid genius burning within him, 
it broke, like the beams of the sun in heaven, 
through the density of the clouds, which 
darkened it; it threw its light upon all the 
nations of the earth, diffusing in its irresistible 
course the blessings of useful knowledge, and 
raising in breasts of his compatriots a noble 
opposition to the encroachments of monarchial 
and aristocratical power. Bursting the bonds 
in which poverty had bound him, he raised 
himself at last to a pinnacle of fame, which 
his enemies have attempted in vain to assail, 
but which the multitude of his friends will 
revere and hold sacred, as long as a love of 
justice and of patriotism vivifies the British 
breast. 

Peter GRIFFITHS. 

Marston Green, Birmingham. 


May I be permitted to add to my query 
concerning Robert Huish the following par- 
ticulars which I have come across since send- 
ing it? The pedigree of the family of 
Bewicke of Close House near Wylam-on-; 
Tyne, Northumberland, which is given in 
Vol. xiii. of the ‘ History of Northumber- 
and’ shows that Sir Robert Bewicke of 
Close House married 31 Jan. 1752/3 at 


Holme Pierrepont, Notts, Mary, daughter 
of Robert Huish of Nottingham, who is 
stated to have died in a convent at Pontoise 





c. 1779. Sir Robert died 3 Sept. 1771. This 
Robert Huish may have been related to the 
Robert of the query. 

H. A. 


“QARUM” (clxx. 65, 104, 140, 214, 

248).—Bishop Herman, after Rames- 
bury and Shirburn were re-united, moved the 
seat of his diocese in 1072 to Saresberia, com- 
menced the Cathedral there, and became its 
first bishop. He died 1076, and the cathe- 
dral was completed, endowed, and conse- 
crated in 1092, by his successor, the famous 
Osmund, nephew and chancellor of King 
William; he died in 1099, and was canon- 
ized 1457. 

The use of the name ‘‘ Sarum ”’ as a syno- 
nym of Saresberia is best studied in ‘ Char- 
ters and Documents illustrating the History 
of the Cathedral of Salisbury,’ Jones, then 
Macray; published by authority, 1891; and 
in Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ vi. p. 1,292; or 
Tome iii, p. 375. In the first-named work, 
the records from 1109 to 1296, ‘‘ Sarum ”’ is 
a designation of the bishop, cathedral, altar, 
chapter-house and its members, school, hos- 
pital, burg, city, castle, manor, market, fair, 
Barl and Countess, always without a preced- 
ing ‘‘ de,’’ except twice in a charter of 1200, 
where it is also twice without, and once in a 
Norman-French grant of 1120. Wherever an 
adjective is attached, it is in the feminine, 
not in the masculine or neuter, as might be 


ce ’ 


expected. ‘‘Sarum’”’ has no oblique case, 
nor a plural; as for examples, ‘‘ Novas 
Sarum,’’ 1222-3; ‘‘ Novae Sarum,’’ 1227; 


‘“ Nova Sarum,’’ 1225; ‘‘ Veteris Sarum,’ 
1195; ‘‘ Novarum Sarum,” 1233. These 
examples point to a feminine noun such as 
villa, ecclesia, etc., being understood ; if so, 
then ‘‘ Sarum ”’ is a genitive plural, and I 
suggest it is composed of the first and the 
last parts of Salesberiarum; this appears c. 
1130, in ‘‘ ecclesiae Salesberiarum,”’ being the 
church of the inhabitants of Salesberia— 
Saresberia. ‘‘Sarum’’ thus formed can 
equally be applied to the instances quoted, 
the Bishop, etc., being all of the people of 
Saresberia. It is true that in no case does 
a mark of contraction appear above the 
middle part of the word, but if, as is pos- 
sible, it was of long use before the Normans 
came, their scribes would not trouble about 
the formation of the word, even if they knew 
it. 

As regards the style of the Bishop: 
Osmund called himself ‘‘ Episcopus Saris- 
biriensis,’’ as did his successors till 1131; in 
1136 Roger was ‘‘ Episcopus Sarum.”’ There- 
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is no instance in these records of a bishop 
signing himself as ‘‘ Sarum "’ before Richard 


Poore, 1221; although 
styled himself thus. 


in 1155 Joscelin 


ALFRED WELBY. 


OVING THE CHURCH (clxx. 227). — 
This is what, in Essex, I have heard 
described as one of the ‘‘ Coggeshall Jobs.” 
The inhabitants were assembled discussing 
the moving of the church to a fresh position. 
Three Londoners passing by, on ascertaining 
their deliberations, proffered their advice 
and help. Finding out where the church 
was to be moved to, they suggested that all 
of them should take off their coats. They 
then proceeded to the other side of the 
church and commenced to push and shove 
for all they were worth. After a consider- 
able time the Londoners called a halt, being 
satisfied that the job had been done in a 
satisfactory manner. All then went to col- 
lect their coats—but none were to be seen. 
*“QOh!’ said the Londoners, ‘‘ we’ve pushed 
the church on to them.’’ (Only two of the 
Londoners pushed the church—the other 
** pushed off ’’ with the coats). 

I am sorry I cannot give a reference for 
the above. I could not see it in Beaumont’s 
* Coggeshall,’ amongst the ‘‘ jobs’? he men- 
tions. 

WW. F: 


D CALAIS (clxx. 209, 249). — In the 

tracery of the Yorke window in St. 
John’s Church, Micklegate, York, are the 
arms of the staple at Calais: Arg. three bars 
wavy az. on a chief gu. a lion passant guard- 
ant or. The donor, Sir Richard Yorke, who 
is depicted in the window with six sons, and 
four daughters, was Mayor of York in 1469 
and 1482. He was Member of Parliament 
for York and Mayor of the Staple at Calais. 


J. A. KNOwWLEs. 


E ORIGIN OF THE NATIONAL 

ANTHEM (clxx. 135, 177).—Mr. Grant 
R. Francis, F.S.A., author of ‘ Scotland’s 
Royal Line,’ ‘ Mary of Scotland,’ etc., writes 
(in ‘ Romance of the White Rose’) of the 
National Anthem: 


There is a particular romance in this hymn 
for the return of the English Royal Family in 
the fact that, treasonable as it was to the 
House of Hanover when it was first sung in 
1714, it has lived through two centuries of time 
to become the most honoured prayer for their 
descendants . . in the form of our present 
National Anthem. Who set the words to music 
or when the words were altered to their modern 








form, is, I believe, unknown, but their origina] 
wording is unquestionable, for there are many 
engraved examples of it still extant on the 


“+t 


The writer then gives the full reading of 
the four verses as they were first written, 


tir 


Dickensian to enquire whether he knew of 


an 


the Turk’s Head Inn, Exeter, but he replied 
that he knew of no reason. 
teresting to know on what grounds the claim 


is 


*“ QETTING HER CAP ”’ (clxix. 391, 427; 


I think, in error. 
‘ Hanging up his hat’ is commonly used, in 
a derisive tone, to describe the amorous ad- 


va 


extended meaning. 
Hampshire certainly) this phrase is used to 
indicate (not necessarily derisively) a man 
who, courting a widow, or maid owning a 


ho 
ho 


after meeting Susan, he just went in and 
hung up his hat.”’ 


means exactly what Mr, GaMeEsTER says is 
the Buckinghamshire usage for 
up his hat.” 
confirm his impression that the one is the 
female counterpart of the other. 


A 


A. J. & 
Wigan. 
UTHORS WANTED. (clxx. 210).—1. This 
is part of a double epigram that flew 
rough the Legal profession when I first 


th 


joi 


Street solicitor was before the Court. 
Frank Lockwood, the licensed Wit of the Bar— 
wrote the following, and sent it up to Sir 
Baliol Brett (afterwards Lord Esher) Master 


of 


“In Essex Street Strand the Lawyers abound, 
Down below, in the River, the Barges are 


Fly honesty fly, to some safer retreat ; 
For there’s craft in the river and craft in 


Brett added the following and sent it back 


to 


« 


From the Barges and Lawyers 





” 


reason glasses”? of the period. 


N. K. Lock. 
ICKENS: ‘THE PICKWICK 
PAPERS’ (clxx. 65, 142, 179).—Some. 
ne ago I wrote to the Editor of the 
y reason for assigning “ the fat boy” to 


It would be in. 


made for this venerable hostelry. 
8 


clxx, 214).—Mr. G. H. Gamester is, 
If ‘‘ in Buckinghamshire, 


neces of a swain,’’ then this is a derived or 
Actually (in Dorset and 


use, marries her and settles down in her 
use. ‘‘ John did very well for himself, 
“Setting his cap,’’ on the other hand, 


‘* Hanging 
It, therefore, cannot be held to 


ned it in 1879. A case of fraud by an - 
ir 


the Rolls, on the Bench :— 


found, 


the street.” 


Lockwood :— 


“Why should Honesty fly to 
retreat 


some safer 


(‘od rot 


’em.)? 








— as Ou ry 


———. 





1936, 
riginal 
e Many 


on the 


ling of 
tten, 


sOCK, 


1ce 
—Some- 
of the 
hew of 
ry” to 
replied 
be in- 
» claim 


8. 
L, 427; 
TER is, 
nshire, 
sed, in 
us ad- 
ived or 
et and 
sed to 
1 man 
ing a 
in her 
imself, 
n and 


hand, 
says is 
anging 
neld to 
is the 


A, 


. This 
it flew 
I first 
Essex 

Sir 
» Bar— 
to Sir 
Master 


bound, 
es are 


‘aft in 
t back 


safer 


xd rot 
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For the Lawyers are just at the top of the 
St 


reet 
And the Barges are just at the bottom. 
Epwarp Heron-ALien. 


3. The writer of this was a friend of James 
§mith the elder of the two brothers who pro- 
duced the ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ 1812. I take 
what follows from A. J. C. Hare’s ‘ Walks in 
London,’ chapter i, ‘The Strand.’ 

The first opening on the right of the Strand 
is Craven Street. James Smith, one of the 
authors of the ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ died at 
No. 27. He had received from a friend the 
lines :— 

In Craven Street, Strand, the attorneys find 


ace, 
And ten dark coal barges are moored at its 
ASE ; 

Fly, honesty fly, seek some safer retrat 

There’s craft in the river, and craft in the 

street. 

To which the wit replied that there was no 
need for honesty to go, as 

The lawyers are just at the top of the street, 

And the barges are just at the bottom. 

Hare mentions that “a tablet on the wall 
of No. 7 records that it marks the residence 
of Benjamin Franklin during part of his 
sojourn in England.” An account of these 
epigrams with some differences in their texts 
is given in Edwin Walford’s account of the 
Street. See ‘Old London’ (Cassell and Co., 
Ltd.), vol. iii, 154. Whether the street is still 
intact I do not know. 

Epwarp Bensty. 


4. I cut this from some source or other, 
some time back and pasted it on the fly-leaf 
of my copy of ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ 

When James Smith, the wity author of ‘ Re- 
= Addresses’ lived in Craven Street, he 
wrote :— 


In Craven Street, Strand, ten attorneys find 


t omy 
An Tang dark coal barges are moor’d at its 
ase. 
Fly, Honesty, fly. Seek some safer retreat, 
For there’s crart in the river, and cRarr 
in the street. 
To this satire Sir George Rose, the judge 
and legal author, retorted : 
Why should Honesty fly to 
retreat, 
From attorneys and barges?—’od rot em? 
For ~ _s are Just at the top of the 
stree 
And the barges are just at the bottom. 
R. Kyowier Hearn. 
(clxx. 299). 


2. The second of the “ Authors Wanted” at 
the reference is one Catherall. I have the 
impression that the word “ pillars” is mis- 
quoted for “ foundations.” regret that I 
cannot be more precise. 


some safer 


Rosert Couvinwe. 





The Library. 
Wandering among Words. By Henry Bett. 

(Allen and Unwin. 6s.). 

NGLISH is a difficult language to know 

thoroughly, for, like the bee, it goes to all 
sorts of sources to increase its stores. How 
can teachers fix in the mind all these mean- 
ings of strange words? We answer, By dwel- 
ling on their derivation, which is full of 
interest, and as Mr. Bett does this with 
ample knowledge, we commend his book to 
schoolmasters as wel] as lovers of English. 
It is not the first of the sort and will not, 
we hope, be the last. It is the work of a 
man who is evidently in love with his sub- 
ject and has enjoyed his wanderings. Those 
with any taste for English will find an extra- 
ordinary variety of entertainment. Wisely, 
Greek words have been for the most part given 
in English letters. German, French, and 
Italian are used as well as Latin, where 
nouns sometimes appear in the accusative 
case. It isa little optimistic to suppose that 
the general reader understands these lan- 
guages, but he can find much to attract him 
in the English comments alone. 

The eight chapters, ranging from ‘ Primi- 
tive’ to ‘Oddities,’ cover a very large 
selection of words. The book is not one to 
read through but to be consulted here and 
there, with the aid of the Index. The teacher, 
however, can take a whole section for his 
class and enlarge on the information given. 
In his eagerness to include as much as pos- 
sible, Mr. Bett seems to us at times unduly 
brief. More space for illustration and ex- 
planation would have been an advantage. We 
recognize with pleasure quotations from 
various masters of English. These and in- 
stances from common idiom are a very im- 
portant part of a book like this. | Words 
isolated from their context are of great 
interest to the philologist, but they are like 
butterflies pinned in a cabinet. We want to 
see them properly used both in conversation 
and writing, and there was never a time when 
knowledge of their meaning was more to be 
desired. The English of commerce and busi- 
ness is often faulty. As we write, we have 
before us a circular which describes a phar- 
maceutical remedy as “‘ ethical.”” What it 
can have to do with morality we cannot con- 
ceive. 

Any ready pen could compose an attractive 
review of the curious lore and apt comment 
which Mr. Bett has provided. e prefer to 
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make a few notes which close scrutiny of 
detail has suggested. The ‘‘ plough ’’ element 
is not original in praevaricari, to walh 
crookedly, get off the straight path, and the 
English ‘‘ transgress’ is similar. There are 
two legendary explanations of the hyacinth ; 

so read, ‘‘ Another legend tells ’’? Pur- 
pureus is even used by Horace of “ brightly 
gleaming swans,” indicating a glow or sheen 
without any ‘definite hue, a meaning 
which Mr. Bett recognises ‘‘ in some of these 
words in Greek and Latin.’’ The ‘ purple 
light of love ’’ carries on this sense in Eng- 
lish. The Latin carrus, a wagon, which has 
produced our “ car,’’ appears in the Gallic 
Wars of Caesar, and is notable as one of the 
few Celtic words not submerged by the 
advance of Latin. ‘‘ The ‘ samphire’ which 
few people have seen’’ indicates that the 
writer does not know the south coast of Eng- 
land, where nang plant is very frequent. 
Nowadays i *? is a mere auxiliary with 
a verb oitewing , but a poet has enlarged its 
use. Francis T jompson wrote :— 

But when so sad thou canst not sadder. 


In former days, when whist was played, 
‘* Can you one? ”’ with the answer, ‘‘ I can,” 
was intelligible English, as appears from 
Chap. vi. of ‘ Pickwick.’ Surely ‘‘ concent,” 
singing together, is a different word from 
‘consent,’ though the latter may have 
absorbed its sense, when it became obsolete. 
We have been accustomed to derive ‘‘ dan- 
ger’ from dominiarium, dominion, power 
and so power to harm, though it may have 
been effected by the Latin damnum. 
“Weird ’’ lacks a derivation which could 
easily be fortified by common German usage. 
We should add to the note on ranunculus, 
buttercup, that all the yellow buttercups are 
poisonous, though regarded by the ignorant 
as sweet, innocent things affecting the cow 
and the butter. One is helped to the deriva- 
tion of ‘‘ quinsy’’’ by the odd flower-name 
** squinancy-wort.”’ Has not the striking 
metaphor of ‘‘ remorse ’’’ been repeated in the 
Middle English ‘‘ ayenbite’’? But this is, 
perhaps, going too far back for the common 
or urban reader, who, we hope, will not miss 
the chance of being at once entertained and 
instructed by Mr. Bett. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Ancient Charters 
and Instruments pertaining to Lands near 
Sheffield in the Counties of York, Derby, 


|tion of it; 





Nottingham and Lincoln. 
T. Walter Hall. 
Northend). 


THE Sheffield City Library is one of ¢ 
approved repositories for ancient recon 
in the county of York, and already, as 
T. Walter Hall’s Preface shows, tonal 
large number of -collections of documents x 
lating to Yorkshire and to the other countig 
lying adjacent to Sheffield. The document 
abridged and translated in this volume 
late to lands within a radius of 30 mil 
around the city. The earliest are the York 
shire charter confirming a grant of lam 
from Sir Helyas de Midhope to Willi 
son of Cecil atte Cross, and the Derbyshi 
Charter from Thomas de Chawrth to Jo 
son of William de Haselbare, to the like 
intent—both before 1290. The plan of the 
work is the same as we have seen in 
Hall’s other compilations: the abrid 
text of the deed, followed by exact de 
notes, often of great interest, 
any unusual points, on place-names 
topography, 
persons concerned ; and then a genealogy 
deduced from the deed. The Woderoves 
Woolley make appearance here in a deed @f 
1572-3. The index brings before us a goo 
number of surnames of local interest; an 
the place-names with their different fort 
offer some points worth attention. h 
water of Trent in a charter of 1424 is 
ferred to as gurges; another intere 
expression connected with a river, in & 
charter of 1598, reads apparently de fi 
(mid-stream), which, it is suggested, may 0 
an alternative for filum aquae. This } 
document contains also the curious Christiat 
name Churule. The latest of the entries a 
from 1785 and 1804, from Lincolnshire. 


Compiled 
(Sheffield: J. 


Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS. f 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free 
charge. Contributors are requested always % 
give their names and addresses, for the 
mation of the Editor, and not "necessarily 
publication. id 

WuEN omdiog a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are 
ogee to put in the top left-hand corner 

ae prow the number of the page 

’ to which the letter refers. 

"Tae Manager will be pleased to forwan 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
addresses of friends which readers may 
to send to him. 
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